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to say so, that Austin's account of law was not only
limited and imperfect, but that it was not even true as
far as it went in his time, and is now becoming less and
less true every day. It regards law as the product of
superior force, intelligence being predicated of those
who set it, and those to whom it is set. Now this, no
doubt, would be perfectly true of a state of society where
the law of the land was obeyed simply and solely
: through fear of the punishments enforced by the law-
giver. It was perfectly true, for instance, of'England
under the Normans and the early Plantagenets, when
the king was the great policeman, and the "King's
Peace" a most inestimable reality, instead of an un-
meaning formula. The interval between the death of
one king and the formal election and coronation of
another was generally given up to wild orgies of crime.
Every man did what was right in his. own eyes, be-
cause there was no superior authority to make the law
respected. The abeyance of power was also the abey-
ance of law. And, even when the king was fully estab-
lished on his throne, he had often to strike .hard at some
powerful baron, in order to compel him to submit to any
restraints upon his own arbitrary will. The story of the
fall of Falkes de Breaute, sheriff of Cambridgeshire and
the neighbouring counties in the early part of the reign
of Henry III., illustrates our point exactly. He was the
personification of utter lawlessness. At Dunstable in
June, 1224, he was convicted of no less than thirty-five
acts of disseisin. For a long time he worked his will
with impunity; but at last his brother William arrested
and imprisoned in the castle of Bedford the itinerant
justices who were inquiring into his misdoings. This
outrage brought about the ruin of both of them; for